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H.  II.  Rohkkts 


I  remem  be r  Nicholas  Groesbeck.  I  remem- 
1)ct  Llizabeth  (I  rocs  heck,  his  wife.  She  was  a 
(juicl,  calm,  dignified,  splendid  pioneer  queen 
no  less!  Her  heart  was  ever  open  and  her 
hand  ever  tree  to  give  and  help  those  in  need 
of  help. 

1  hey  were  a  splendid  l  tali  Pioneer  family 
ol  the  old  stock,  and  honorable,  the  Groesbeck 
family  —  and  alive  to  every  situation  that  arose 
before  them. 

Nicholas  Groesbeck  laid  the  foundation  for 
<t  gieat  financial  career  and  successful  business 
life.  A  merchant  prince,  was  he!  No  man  out¬ 
stripped  him  in  that  —  and  no  man  possessed 
gi  eater  character  than  he.  I  know  him  histor¬ 
ically  and  I  knew  him  personally,  and  that  is 
my  testimony  concerning  him. 
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High  among  the  leaders  in  the  development  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Utah  in 
the  pioneer  days  before  Statehood,  was  Nicholas  Groesbeck.  His  name  and 
deeds  arc  interwoven  in  the  colorful  fabric  of  the  annals  of  this  great  State 
covering  the  period  from  his  arrival  in  185(5  to  his  passing  in  188L  II is 
eminently  successful  business  career  was  variously  identified  with  merchan¬ 
dising,  banking,  mining  and  the  accumulation  of  large  real  estate  holdings. 
Always  he  lent  guidance  and  cooperation  to  movements  and  organizations 
that  endeavored  to  promote  the  better  development  of  his  city  and  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  their  people.  Few  men  of  his 
generation  were  more  admired  for  qualities  of  character,  or  so  well  beloved 
for  human  kindness  and  generous  helpfulness. 

Nicholas  Groesbeck  was  born  in  Buskirk,  Rensselaer  County,  New  York,  on 
September  5,  1811),  the  son  of  llarmon  Groesbeck,  Jr.,  and  Marie  (Bovee) 
Groesbeck,  and  was  the  head  of  the  sixth  generation  of  Groesbecks  from 
Nicholas  Jacobs  Groesbeck,  one  of  the  founders  of  Albany,  New  York,  in 
the  year  of  1624.  In  his  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  famous  men  who,  in  New 
York  history,  were  distinguished  for  their  achievements  in  civic  affairs  and 
economics.  Some  held  high  positions  of  State,  some  headed  great  banking 
institutions,  others  were  empire  builders  and  men  of  affairs.  Among  the 
famous  persons  who  intermarried  with  the  Groesbecks  and  thereby  left  their 
impress  upon  the  lives  and  character  of  their  descendants,  were  the  Schuylers, 
the  Vanderpools,  the  Nickerbockers,  the  Van  Rensselaers,  and  the  Van 
Arnhcims.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  Nicholas  Groesbeck,  son  of  Harmon 
Groesbeck,  Jr.,  should  in  his  day,  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  noble  pro¬ 
genitors  to  assume  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  Intermountain  West,  and 
particularly  the  Territory  of  Utah,  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

The  following  genealogy  of  the  Groesbeck  family  in  America  is  worthy  of 
attention,  and  might  well  begin:  In  the  spring  of  1624,  a  small  Dutch 
vessel  was  wending  its  difficult  way  up  the  Hudson  River.  On  this  craft 
were  eighteen  Dutch  families  direct  from  Rotterdam,  Holland,  seeking  an 
advantageous  location  to  settle  in  the  New  World.  They  had  been  told  of 
such  a  place  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  directly  opposite  from 
a  trading  post  that  had  been  established  by  Dutch  traders  in  the  year  1614. 
The  name  of  this  post  was  Fort  Nassau.  In  1617,  this  fort  was  removed 
to  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  and  it  was  near  here  in  1618  that  the 
Dutch  made  their  first  Treaty  with  the  Iroquois  Indians,  two  years  prior 
to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock. 

One  of  the  families  to  make  this  historic  journey  was  named  Groesbeck.  The 
names  of  the  father  and  mother  are  not  known,  but  it  is  known  that  they 
had  a  son  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  Jacobs  Groesbeck,  who  is  now  recognized 
as  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Groesbeck  family  in  America. 
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This  family  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  organization  of  the  new  settlement 
which  was  located  on  a  hill  near  the  site  of  the  present  Capitol  Building  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  For  protection,  they  built  a  fort  and  around  the 
fort  a  settlement  grew  under  the  name  of  Fort  Orange,  a  title  that  honored 
the  Duke  of  Orange,  a  historic  figure  in  Dutch  history.  The  settlers  later 
gave  the  new  settlement  the  name  of  Beverwyck. 

In  the  year  of  1(524,  lvilliam  Van  Rensselaer,  an  Amsterdam  diamond  mer¬ 
chant,  was  granted,  by  the  Dutch  Government,  a  grant  on  a  tract  of  land 
embracing  twenty-four  square  miles  in  the  center  of  which  was  Fort  Orange. 
The  name  of  Rcnsselaerwyck  was  given  this  grant  and  in  the  year  of  1(585  it  was 
organized  as  a  Manor.  Colonists  quickly  settled  the  new  area  and  the  new 
colony  rapidly  became  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  Colonies. 

Through  negotiations  between  the  Dutch  and  Fnglish  governments,  in  the 
year  of  1044,  the  territory  which  the  Dutch  had  located  and  named  New 
Netherlands,  was  transferred  to  Great  Britian,  and  the  name  Beverwyck  was 
changed  to  Albany,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Duke  of  York  (later  King  James 
II  of  England.)  1  niter,  in  1078,  the  settlement  was  again  under  Dutch  con¬ 
trol  for  a  short  time.  In  1080  Albany  was  granted  a  city  charter  and  its 
first  Mayor  was  Peter  Schuyler. 

During  this  period,  Nicholas  Jacobs  Grocsbcck  grew  to  manhood.  In  a  deed 
dated  August  20,  1070,  it  is  recorded  that  he  sold  to  George  Ilcathcotc  a 
lot  in  Albany,  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Harmon  Bastiaensen ;  on  the 
south  by  the  grantor,  and  the  east  by  North  Pearl  Street.  Further,  it  is  re¬ 
corded  that  on  October  10,  1090,  that  he  deposed  that  he  was  about  seventy- 
five  years  of  age  and  owned  the  house  and  lot  on  the  west  side  of  Pearl  Street, 
the  second  past  Maiden  Lane.  His  will  was  dated  January  8,  1700.  He  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  namely:  1.  Jacob,  of 
whom  there  is  no  further  record.  2.  Kathrine,  who  married  Jacob  Teusmise 
Van  Woest.  3.  Willen  Class,  who  married  Gertrude  Schuyler.  4.  Barber, 
who  married  Gysbert  Marcelis.  5.  Rebecca,  who  married  Dominieus  Quack- 
enbos.  0.  Johannes  Claasc,  who  married  Elizabeth  Lansing.  7.  Stephanas, 
who  married  Elizabeth  Lansing.  (Sec  J.  Pearson:  “First  Settlers  of  Albany,” 
Vol.  IV,  p.  128:  also  Vol.  I,  page  135.) 

Widen  Claas  Groesbeck,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Nicholas  Jacobs  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Grocsbcck,  died  and  was  buried  in  Albany  on  December  23,  1722.  lie 
and  his  wife  Gertrude  Schuyler,  had  five  children,  namely:  1.  Nicholas,  who 
married  Maryje  Quackenbos,  and  on  her  death  married  Agnietje  Wandlaer. 
2.  Ctalyne,  who  was  baptized  in  her  infancy  on  October  24,  1(585,  and  who 
on  November  17,  1700,  married  Jan  Van  Ness.  3.  David,  who  was  baptized 
in  infancy  on  June  17,  1088,  and  who  died  shortly  thereafter.  4.  David,  who 
was  baptized  in  his  infancy  on  March  17,  1092,  and  married  Maria  Vander- 
Pool  on  November  8,  1724,  and  who  died  February  3,  17(51.  5.  Elizabeth, 
who  was  baptized  in  her  infancy  on  January  4,  1099.  (See:  J.  Pearson: 
“First  Settlers  of  Albany.”  Vol  IV;  S.  V.  Talcott:  “New  York  and  New 
England  Families,”  pages  80-87.) 
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Nicholas  tiroesbcck,  eldest  son  of  William  Claase  Groesbeck,  was  baptized 
in  his  infancy  on  February  13,  1691.  He  and  his -wife  Maryjc  Quackenbos, 
lived  in  Albany  and  had  the  following  children:  1.  William,  of  whom  nothing 
further  is  known.  2.  Wautor,  baptized  in  her  infancy  on  August  29,  1714. 
3.  Gecrtry,  baptized  in  her  infancy  on  December  21,  1716,  and  was  buried 
June  .24,  1746.  4.  Pieter,  baptized  in  his  infancy  on  November  20,  1719.  5. 
Jacobus,  baptized  in  his  infancy  on  February  17,  1723.  6.  Neeltje,  baptized 
in  his  infancy  on  June  13,  1725.  Maryje  (Quackenbos)  Grocsbeck,  the  mother 
of  the  above  children,  died  and  was  buried  on  December  30,  1728. 

On  April  23,  1732,  Nicholas  Grocsbeck  then  married  Agnietjc  de  Wandlaer, 
a  daughter  of  Johannes  de  Wandlaer,  Jr.,  of  Rensselaer  County,  New  York. 
This  country  was  located  across  the  Hudson  River  east  from  Albany,  and 
from  that  period  on  the  Grocsbeck  line  lived  in  and  about  Rensselaer  County, 
New  York.  By  this  second  marriage,  Nicholas  Grocsbeck  and  his  wife 
Agniet}e  de  Wandlaer  Grocsbeck,  had  the  following  children:  1.  Maria, 
baptized  in  her  infancy  on  January  17,  1733.  2.  H antics,  baptized  in  her 
infancy  on  May  27,  1734.  3.  Johannes,  baptized  in  infancy  on  February 

18,  1735.  4.  Harmon,  baptized  in  his  infancy  on  March  2,  1737.  5.  Wauter, 
baptized  in  her  infancy  on  September  29,  1739.  6.  Pieter,  baptized  in  his 
infancy  on  October  11,  1741.  7.  Jacob,  baptized  in  his  infancy  on  August 

25,  1745. 


Harmon  Grocsbeck,  son  of  Nicholas  Groesbeck  and  his  wife  Agnietjc  (de 
Wandlaer)  Grocsbeck,  was  born  March  2,  1737,  in  Rensselaer  County,  New 
York.  Here  he  grew  to  manhood  and  on  September  29,  1763,  married  Maretje 
Benncway.  lie  was  now  living  in  Buskirk,  Rensselaer  C  ounty,  New  N  ork,  and 
by  his  wife,  Maretje  Benneway,  he  had  a  son  born  Jan  29,  1787,  whom  he 
named  Harmon  Groesbeck.  Jr. 

Harmon  Groesbeck,  Jr.,  was  reared  in  Buskirk,  Rensselaer  County,  and  upon 
growing  to  manhood  married  Marie  Bovec,  and  to  this  marriage  were  born 
The  following  children:  1.  Sarah,  born  Aug.  31,  1809.  2.  David,  3.  Hannah, 
4.  Maria,  5.  Cornelius,  6.  Nicholas,  horn  September  5,  1819  died  June  29, 
1884.  7.  Jacob,  8.  James,  9.  Stephen. 

Nicholas  Groesbeck,  the  subject  of  this  record,  was  born  in  Buskirk,  Rens¬ 
selaer  Count  v,  New  York,  on  September  5,  1819.  He  was  a  lad  of  nine  years 
when  the  death  of  his  father  occurred  on  October  25,  1828.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  nineteen  years  of  age  when  lie  heard  for  the  first  time  the  Gospel  ol 
Jesus  Christ  taught  in  his  home  town  of  Buskirk,  by  two  elders  ol  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints.  So  impressed  was  he  by  their 
preaching,  that  he  was  soon  converted,  baptized  and  confirmed  a  member  of 
the  Church.  He  immediately  made  preparations  to  migrate  westward,  lie 
was  baptized  and  confirmed  a  member  of  the  church  in  1839  under  the  hands 
of  Hyrum  Smith,  the  Presiding  Patriarch  of  the  Church  and  brother  of  the 

Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
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He  left  New  York  and  journeyed  west,  to  be  near  the  headquarters  of  the  church, 
locating  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  at  about  the  same  time  the  Saints,  having 
been  driven  from  Missouri,  were  settling  at  Commerce,  Illinois,  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River ;  the  place  that  was  later  named  Nauvoo.  Ilis  purpose  in  estab¬ 
lishing  his  home  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  was  to  enable  him  to  go  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  producing  and  marketing  coal.  Although  he  never  lived  in  Nauvoo, 
he  frequently  visited  there  and  was  intimately  acquainted  wdh  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  and  with  other  leading  men  of  the  church,  who  were  living  there. 
On  two  different  occasions  he  acted  as  bondsman  tor  Joseph  Smith  when  the 
Prophet  was  arrested  on  trumped-up  charges. 


During  his  residence  in  Springfield,  Nicholas  Groesbcck  carried  on  a  mer¬ 
cantile  business  and  sold  coal,  wholesale  and  retail,  and  became  a  young  man 
of  considerable  means.  Being  prominent  in  business  affairs  in  Springfield, 
lie  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  at  that  time 
was  a  young  practicing  attorney.  He  voted  tor  Lincoln  when  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  in  1840.  He  was  also  acquainted 
with  the  prominent  and  affluent  family  of  Ninian  W.  Ldwards,  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Edwards’  sister  Mary  Todd,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  came  to 
live  with  the  Edwards.  It  was  at  the  imposing  home  of  Ninian  Edwards  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  were  married  on  the  4th  day  of  November, 
1842.  On  one  occasion,  Abraham  Lincoln,  speaking  to  Nicholas  Groesbeck, 
characterized  him  as  a  man  of  honor  and  great  integrity,  but  suggested  that 
he  was  making  a  serious  mistake  in  joining  the  Mormon  Church  and  going 
west  to  Utah. 


Shortly  after  establishing  his  home  at  Springfield,  Nicholas  Groesbeck  met 
Elizabeth  Thompson,  whom  he  married  in  1841.  Although  she  had  been  bap¬ 
tized  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  she  was 
not  converted  to  the  doctrine  of  polygamy  and  during  the  years  of  1844  to 
1845,  she  investigated  the  various  religions  taught  in  the  vicinity.  In  the 
spring  of  1855  a  Mormon  missionary,  James  Case,  visited  the  Groesbeck 
home  and  while  there  talked  on  the  principal  of  plural  marriage  as  expounded 
by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  Elizabeth  was  thoroughly  converted  and  with 
her  husband  asked  and  received  re-baptism  at  the  hands  of  Elder  Case. 
Preparations  were  then  made  for  the  journey  west,  where  they  would  join  the 
main  body  of  the  church  in  Utah. 

During  this  period  and  particularly  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  Nicholas  Groes¬ 
beck  and  his  brother  Cornelius  were  partners  in  the  wild  hay  business.  Cor¬ 
nelius  would  mow  the  hay  with  the  aid  of  young  Harmon  Groesbeck,  the 
son,  then  nearly  fourteen  years  old,  and  his  next  younger  brother  William 
would  rake  the  lray  into  rows,  cure  it  and  haul  it  into  market  where  it  was 
sold  under  the  direction  of  Nicholas  Groesbeck.  One  morning,  John,  the 
third  living  son,  then  about  six  years  old,  went  with  the  boys  to  the  prairie. 
About  noon-time,  young  John  was  sent  by  Cornelius  to  start  a  fire  upon  which 
they  could  cook  some  meat  for  their  lunch.  While  lighting  the  kindling  for 
the  fire  a  heavy  gust  of  wind  came  which  blew  the  fire  into  the  dry  prairie 
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Left  to  rifjht :  Hark  Helen  M.  (iroesheek  Morgan, 
Josephine  (iroesheek  Smith.  Front  K  1  i  /.  a  h  e  t  li 
Thompson  (iroesheek,  N ieliolns  (iroesheek. 


Wife  of  Nicholas  (iroesheek 


SONS  OK  NICHOLAS  AM)  KLIZA11KTII  (iKOKSItKCK 
to  right:  Hark  SAMUKL  S.,  IIYKILM.  Front  JOHN  A.. 
NICHOLAS  II.,  JOSKl’l I  S„  WILLIAM. 


NICHOLAS  ( il(OKSBKC) 
I  lusbainl  of 

Klizahclh  Thompson  (Iroesh 


OUOKSBKCK  BLOCK 

Completed  in  1875.  Site  of  U.  S.  1'ost  Office,  Federal  Courts,  etc. 


KLDKST  SON’S  OK  NICHOLAS  \M> 

KLIZAI1K1  II  (1HOKSUKCK 
1  Nicholas  II.;  2  Wiliam;  ;i  John  A. 

These  three  hoys  were  held  responsible  Tor  lire  that  damaged 
MeOimies  farm  mops.  Abraham  Lincoln  defended  them. 


Nicholas 


Main  street  of  Springfield,  III.  1850'. 
(iroesbeck  visited  Lincoln  at  his  office  indi¬ 
cated  in  picture  by  circle. 


Adams  Street,  another  important  thorough-fare  in 

Springfield. 


Picture  of  Lincoln  in  is'ui  when  he  was 
17  years  of  age.  II  was  at  tins  time  he 
was  attorney  for  Nicholas  (iroesbeck. 


grass  and  started  a  dangerous  conflagration  which  grew  beyond  the  control 
of  the  boys  and  resulted  in  the  burning  and  destruction  of  several  large  stacks 
of  wheat  and  oats  containing  eleven  hundred  bushels  of  grain  belonging  to 
a  Mr.  McGinncs  of  Springfield.  When  Mr.  McGinncs  learned  of  his  loss  he 
demanded  that  Nicholas  Grocsbeck  pay  to  him  a  sum  of  $3000. 00  for  the 
damage  he  had  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  fire.  This  Nicholas  Grocsbeck 
refused  to  do  on  the  grounds  that  if  was  an  accident  and  that  he  personally 
was  in  no  way  responsible.  About  ten  days  later  Mr.  McGinncs  brought  suit 
against  the  two  Grocsbeck  brothers  and  young  Harmon,  employing  one  of  the 
best  known  attorneys  in  Springfield;  Nicholas  Grocsbeck  secured  the  services 
of  his  friend,  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  his  attorney.  The  trial  was  held  in  October, 
1855,  in  the  District  Court  in  the  State  capital,  Springfield,  before  a  jury, 
and  although  Nicholas  Grocsbeck  was  cleared,  a  verdict  of  $3000. 00  was 
rendered  against  Cornelius  and  Ilarmon  Grocsbeck. 

It  had  been  planned  by  Nicholas  Grocsbeck  to  leave  Springfield  with  his  family 
in  the  early  part  of  May,  1850.  He  had  sold  his  home  and  other  valuables 
that  he  could  not  take  with  him  and  had  purchased  cattle,  horses,  wagons  and 
a  carriage  in  which  his  wife  and  young  children  could  ride  overland  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  These  plans,  however,  were  abruptly  stopped  when  Mr.  McGinncs’ 
attorney  had  Cornelius  and  Harmon  Grocsbeck  placed  in  prison  under  author¬ 
ity  of  a  law,  then  in  force  in  Illinois,  that  made  it  possible,  where  a  debtor, 
owing  money  to  another,  could  be  held  in  jail  if  the  debtor  planned  to  leave 
the  place  where  the  debt  was  owing,  with  intention  of  not  returning.  Of  course, 
it  was  generally  known  that  the  Groesbccks  were  leaving  Springfield  to  make 
their  permanent  home  in  the  Utah  Territory.  With  Cornelius  and  Harmon 
in  jail,  the  leaving  had  to  be  postponed.  The  departure  had  been  set  for  May 
15,  185(5.  In  the  meantime  young  Harmon  was  kept  in  jail  to  work  out  his 
debt,  the  law  allowing  him  $1.50  per  day  for  his  labor  while  imprisoned.  In 
the  case  of  Cornelius,  the  law,  likewise,  required  the  creditor  to  pay  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  debtor’s  family  while  the  debtor  was  in  jail.  This  would 
amount  to  more  than  the  $1.50  a  day  allowed  for  the  prisoner’s  work.  For  this 
reason  Mr.  McGinncs  had  Cornelius  released  and  the  whole  amount  was  then 
held  against  Harmon  Grocsbeck.  Had  the  latter  been  compelled  to  work  out 
his  indebtedness,  he  would  have  been  held  in  jail  for  about  four  years.  One 
Sunday,  about  three  weeks  after  he  was  incarcerated,  his  father  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  called  on  him  and  stated  that  they  expected  to  have  the  matter  adjusted 
in  a  short  time  by  paying  Mi-.  McGinncs  $300.  The  next  morning  this  was 
done  and  Harmon  and  Cornelius  were  both  completely  exonerated  of  the 

debt  and  freed  from  further  threat  of  imprisonment. 

% 

Immediately  upon  the  settlement  of  the  case,  Nicholas  Grocsbeck  and  his 
family,  on  the  3rd  day  of  June,  185(5,  left  for  Missouri.  Arriving  at  Winter 
Quarters  on  schedule,  they  were  met  by  Elder  William  Wordsworth  and  several 
other  men  from  Utah  Territory,  who  had  been  sent  to  organize  a  company 
and  make  arrangements  for  the  journey  west.  On  the  morning  of  July  3, 
185(5,  the  caravan  left  Winter  Quarters  and  stopped  at  a  place  a  few  miles 
out,  where  they  camped  for  the  July  4th  celebration.  On  the  morning  of  July 
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5th  the  journey  was  resumed  without  interruption  until  July  24th.  The 
caravan  was  nearly  out  of  water  and  it  was  necessary  to  dig  shallow  wells. 
On  July  26th  the  group  came  to  Prairie  Creek  where  they  camped.  During 
the  night  a  heavy  rain  fell  and  the  next  morning  the  creek  was  a  raging 
torrent.  It  was  the  next  day  the  party  saw  their  first  buffalo  and  several 
men  in  the  party  killed  two  or  three,  which  furnished  the  first  fresh  meat  for 
the  party  since  starting  their  journey.  On  July  28th  the  party  came  upon  a 
vast  herd  of  buffalo.  Several  of  the  horses  became  frightened  and  ran  away 
with  the  buffalo,  and  it  was  thought  they  were  lost.  Several  miles  further  on 
the  party  was  surprised  to  see  the  horses  walking  toward  the  caravan.  As 
the  company  reached  the  top  of  the  rolling  hills,  they  beheld  a  sight  never 
to  be  forgotten,  for  before  them  to  the  north,  south  and  west  was  a  heavin'- 

o 

mass  of  but f aloes.  Although  little  Melhc  (iroesbeck  was  then  only  three  and 
one-halt  years  old,  she  never  iorgot  the  impression  of  that  vast  herd  of 
buffaloes,  as  she  often  told  of  it  in  the  later  years  of  her  life.  The  travelers 
drove  on  to  the  next  bend  ot  the  Platte  River  where  they  camped,  and  re¬ 
mained  a  day,  securing  additional  buffalo  meat  and  jerked  it  for  future  use. 
It  was  here  another  accident  occurred,  when  Solomon  Ilall,  one  of  the  Groesbcck 
teamsters,  was  accidently  shot  through  the  leg  and  died  from  the  loss  of  blood. 
He  was  buried  that  evening  in  a  deep  grave  to  prevent  the  wolves  from 
digging  flow'll  and  getting  his  body.  Por  the  next  ten  days  nothing  happened 
of  especial  interest,  but  on  August  8,  1856,  they  came  upon  a  village  of  about 
three  thousand  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Indians,  who  demanded  a  toll  for  the 
use  ol  their  hunting  grounds,  and  requested  flour,  bacon,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
etc.,  such  as  the  caravan  could  spare.  The  demand  was  granted,  and  when 
the  Indians  sought  more,  one  of  the  company  who  could  speak  the  Sioux 
language  explained  that  the  party  were  Mormons  going  to  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  and  they  had  given  them  all  they  could  spare.  With  that  explanation 
the  Indians  allowed  them  to  continue  the  journey  without  further  moles¬ 
tation. 


During  August  the  caravan  traveled  through  Nebraska  and  on  reaching  a 
point  just  west  of  Port  Laramie,  they  split  up  into  five  companies,  each 
company  traveling  by  itself.  On  September  2nd,  they  crossed  the  Platte  River 
tor  the  last  time  and  were  w'ell  on  their  way  across  the  Wyoming  desert.  On 
the  evening  of  September  4th  they  camped  for  the  first  time  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sweetwater  River.  The  camp  site  was  a  half  mile  west  of  Independence 
Rock,  a  famous  landmark,  historically  known  as  the  Register  of  the  Desert, 
because  on  the  flat  rock  sides  famous  men  and  women  traveling-  that 
Wiiy  had  written  their  names.  September  4th  was  an  extremely  hot  day  but 
that  night  it  snowed  six  inches  and  several  animals  in  the  company  died  from 
exposure.  Fortunately  there  were  some  Indian  traders  nearby,  who  sold 
them  stock  to  replace  their  loss.  September  6th  the  company  reached  Devil’s 
Gate,  where  many  of  the  Martin’s  hand  cart  company,  the  following  spring, 
caught  in  a  terrible  snow  storm  in  1857,  perished  from  exposure.  September 
10th  the  company  crossed  over  the  South  Pass  and  that  night  camped  at 
Pacific  Springs  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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The  company  reached  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  on  October  2,  185(5,  and 
camped  on  Union  Square,  (where  West  High'  School  now  stands)  and 
so  ended  the  migration  of  the  Groesbcck  family  to  Utah  Territory.  “This 
is  the  PI  ace,”  Brigham  Young  had  said,  and  it  was  here  in  the  years  to 
come  that  Nicholas  Groesbcck  was  to  carve  out  his  very  successful  career. 
The  first  home  of  the  family  was  situated  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
intersection  of  1st  North  and  2nd  West,  immediately  across  the  road  cast 
from  the  South  East  corner  of  Union  Square.  The  building  stood  for  many 
years  and  later  was  used  for  various  purposes  including  an  Inn,  the  Union 
Academy,  the  University  of  Deseret,  the  Deseret  Hospital  and  a  mill.  The 
winter  of  185(5  57  was  a  severe  one,  but  in  their  new  abode  the  Groesbcck 
family  was  very  comfortable.  In  the  spring  of  1857  Nicholas  Groesbcck 
became  interested  in  and  was  selected  by  Brigham  Young  as  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  Brigham  Young  Express  Company,  which  was  known  as  the 
B.  V.  Express  Company,  organized  to  accelerate  the  transportation  of  mail 
from  Independence,  Missouri,  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Lack  of  proper 
organizat  ion  and  direction  had  caused- much  delay  and  confusion  in  mail  de¬ 
livery  from  the  East  to  the  Utah  Territory.  Finally  the  United  States 
Government  granted  Brigham  Young  a  contract  to  transport  mail  via  pony 
express  between  Independence,  Missouri,  and  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  Nicholas 
Groesbcck  was  given  charge  of  the  business  of  the  company  at  the  eastern 
end,  and  Abraham  Owen  Smoot  was  assigned  the  responsibility  of  building  and 
installing,  at  certain  designated  stations,  the  facilities  necessary  to  carry  out 
a  more  efficient  service.  At  these  established  stations  along  the  route,  the 
pony  express  riders  could  rest  and  change  mounts  while  carrying  the  mail. 

Nicholas  Groesbcck  promptly  arranged  to  leave  on  his  journey  to  Missouri. 
On  June  2,  1857,  Abraham  0.  Smoot,  then  Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  also  left 
to  carry  out  the  work  assigned  to  him.  Between  Laramie,  Wyoming  and 
Kearney,  Nebraska,  Mayor  Smoot  encountered  a  body  of  United  States 
Cavalry;  farther  on  he  came  upon  a  heavy  freight  train,  all  of  which  indi¬ 
cated  that  something  unexpected  had  happened.  On  arriving  at  Independence, 
Missouri,  Mayor  Smoot  met  Mr.  Groesbcck  and  the  two  decided  to  proceed 
to  Kansas  City  to  the  office  of  William  II.  Bussell,  United  States  Contractor. 
They  were  astounded  to  learn  that  the  United  States  Government  was 
organizing  an  army  to  proceed  on  Utah  Territory.  Leaving  Kansas  City, 
Nicholas  Groesbcck  proceeded  to  Independence,  Missouri,  to  deliver  the  mail 
he  carried  east.  The  postmaster  at  Independence  accepted  the  mail  but 
refused  to  turn  over  to  Nicholas  Groesbcck  mail  for  Utah  Territory;  this,  on 
instructions  from  Washington  until  further  notice.  Having  received  the 
rebuff,  Nicholas  Groesbcck  returned  to  Kansas  City,  where  he  informed 
Mayor  A.  O.  Smoot  of  what  had  happened.  Upon  investigation  they  learned 
the  cause  for  all  that  was  happening:  certain  untrue  and  vicious 
accusations  made  by  one  Judge  Drummond,  who  had  recently  left  Utah  and 
reported  to  President  Buchanan  that  he  left  Sail  Lake  City  because  his 
life  was  in  jeopardy  and  that  the  Mormons  had  destroyed  all  court  records; 
that  the  Court  Seal  was  stolen  and  that  the  Mormons  were  in  rebellion  against 
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the  Government.  Because  of  these  reports,  United  States  Senator  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  in  a  speech,  delivered  in  Springfield,-  Illinois,  on  June  12,  1857, 
said:  “When  the  authentic  evidence  shall  arrive,  if  it  shall  establish  the 
facts  which  are  believed  to  exist,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  apply 
the  knife  and  cut  out  this  Joathsoine  and  disgusting  ulcer.”  Further  they 
learned  that  the  whole  country  was  wrought  up  because  of  the  report  and  that 
the  Government  had  decided  to  send  an  army  to  take  the  situation  in  hand, 
and  put  the  Mormons  under  military  control. 

Realizing  the  brief  though  vigorous  career  of  the  B.  V.  Express  Company 
had  to  come  to  an  end,  Groesbeck  and  Smoot  decided  to  break  up  the  various 
mail  stations  that  had  been  built  along  the  proposed  pony  express  route 
and  move  all  property  and  outfits  westward.  A.  0.  Smoot,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  Judson  Stoddard  and  others,  were  assigned  this  work  and  Nicholas 
Groesbeck  remained  behind  to  get  additional  information  and  procure  sup¬ 
plies  to  be  taken  back  to  Utah  Territory.  East  of  Fort  Laramie,  about  July  17, 
1857,  A.  0.  Smoot  met  Porter  Rockwell  with  the  July  mail  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  lie  returned  with  the  Smoot  Party  to  Laramie. 

Nicholas  Groesbeck  proceeded  to  purchase  supplies  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
make  ready  to  journey  west.  Among  other  things  he  had  to  take  back  were 
thirty-nine  kegs  of  giant  powder  to  be  used  for  mining  and  other  purposes. 
Having  left  Kansas  City  on  his  return  journey  to  Utah,  he  met  with  no  dif¬ 
ficulties  until  reaching  the  Platte  River  where  he  encountered  Government 
military  forces  and  found  it  necessary  to  hide  his  supplies  in  the  nearby 
mountains,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  homeward.  Soon  after  his 
safe  arrival  home,  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  baby  girl  on  October  13,  1857. 
They  named  her  Josephine,  and  she  later  became  the  wife  of  President  John 
Henry  Smith. 

Under  date  of  November  5,  1857,  “The  Deseret  News,”  carried  the  following 
item:  “Elders  Nicholas  Groesbeck  and  George  Knowlton  arrived  from  the 
States.  The  day  was  very  fine  but  very  cold.  Major  John  1).  II.  McAllister 
arrived  in  the  morning  with  cattle.  On  the  9th  inst.  Elders  Miner  G.  Attwood 
and  William  H.  Branch  arrived.  Nearly  all  the  brethren  engaged  in  trans¬ 
portation  have  returned.” 

In  the  winter  of  1857  Nicholas  Groesbeck  was  busy  in  the  preparations  being 
made  by  the  people  to  protect  themselves  against  the  coming  of  the  army. 
In  March,  1858,  however,  President  Brigham  Young  issued  orders  for  the 
entire  population  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  to  move  south  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  homes  for  burning  should  the  Government  persist,  in  its  unrighteous 
intentions  of  quartering  armed  troops  in  their  midst.  In  accordance  with 
orders,  Nicholas  Groesbeck  took  his  wife  and  family  and  moved  to  Springville, 
Utah  County. 

On  his  return  from  Missouri  he  had  brought  with  him  goods  and  merchandise 
with  which  he  opened  up  a  store  in  his  home  on  1st  North  and  2nd  West. 
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1  Ik*  old  flour  mill  erected  by  Mormon  people  nt 
Winter  Quarters  (Florence),  Nebraska  in  I H Mi.  11  was 
at  this  mill  Nicholas  (iroesbeek  on  July  1st  and  2nd, 
lS5(i,  purchased  the  necessary  cereals  for  his  family 
on  journey  to  Utah. 


I  he  location  of  the  old  Winter  Quarters  Cemeterv 
which  is  now  controlled  and  which  has  been  landscaped 
and  beautified  by  the  1..  I).  S.  Church.  Picture  was 
taken  at  time  I’resid  nt  (iconic  Albert  Smith  and  partv 
in  recent  years  visited  the  cemeterv. 


On  the  evening  of  September  1,  IKati,  they  camped 
about  one-half  mile  west  of  Independence  Hock.  This 
picture  is  of  the  exact  spot  on  which  they  camped. 


FORT  LA  RAM  IF 

The  John  Rank’s  Company,  in  which  the  Nicholas 
(iroesbeek  Company  traveled,  visited  this  historic  land¬ 
mark  on  about  September  2,  1  Hath 


On  about  September  Id,  1  Sati,  they  stopped  and  did 
some  trading  at  Fort  Bridger.  On  September  Dili, 
bS.-)(i,  they  crossed  the  Continental  Divide  and  camped 
at  Pacific  Springs.  That  evening  the  Captain  Kdward 
Bunkers  band-cart  company  passed  them  and  arrived 
in  the  valley  the  same  day  as  the  (iroesbeek  party. 


John  Bank’s  company  wending  its  way  down  Folio 
Canyon  as  it  neared  the  end  of  its  journey.  It  arrived 
in  Salt  Lake  Valley  October  2,  INati.  Thai  winter 
snow  fell  over  the  valley  to  depth  of  two  feel. 
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Tin-  first  Nicholas  (irocsbeck  home  in  Salt  Lake  City,  located  on  N.  K.  corner  of  2nd 
West  and  1st  Nort'h.  (Irocsbeck  family  moved  in  about  October  15,  lS5(i  and  lived  there  until 
May,  1858,  when  it  joint'd  "the  move'’  and  went  to  Springvillc.  It  was  in  this  house  on 
October  Id,  1.S57,  that  Josephine  (irocsbeck  was  born.  This  historic  building  later  was 
occupied  by  the  Union  Academy,  the  University  of  Deseret  and  the  Deseret  Hospital. 


Main  Street  looking  south.  First  street  is  1st  South;  Second  street  is  2nd  South.  The  last 
building  shown  in  picture  on  east  side  is  the  ( Irocsbeck  corner  where'  in  1875  the  \\  asateh 
building  was  completed.  N.  (Irocsbeck  bought  property  t  rom  (icorge  (  rismon  in  185!). 
Building  marked  “K  L”  is  Kimball  and  Lawrence  Store. 


Scene  at  Main  Street  looking  east  on  First  South.*  /ion's  Cooperative  Banking  Institution 
was  on  N.  L.  corner  of  intersection  of  1st  South  and  Main  Streets.  This  grew  into  Deseret 
National  Bank.  Nicholas  (Irocsbeck  was  a  director  of  this  bank.  Further  east  on  First 
South  is  the  new  City  Hall  which  still  stands.  The  tall  building,  only  partly  seen  on  right 
side  of  picture  is  (iodbe  Fills  Store. 
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When  lie  moved  to  Springville  lie  took  his  goods  mid  merchandise  with  him 
and  conducted  a  store  there.  Prior  to  moving  -to  Springville,  Nicholas  H. 
Grocsbeck,  the  eldest  son  of  Nicholas  Groesheck,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  called  by  Governor  Brigham  Young  to  harrass  Johnson’s  army 
by  burning  the  grass  and  destroying  provision  trains.  lie  served  on  picket 
duty  for  five  weeks  at  Port.  Budge r  and  Port  Supply.  Relieved  from  duty 
m  November,  1857,  lie  returned  home.  On  April  18,  1858,  he  was  again 
called  to  duty  with  a  company  that  went  as  far  as  Yellow  ('reek  at"the 
head  ol  ha  lio  (  anyon  to  meet  and  escort  Governor  Cummings  down  to  the 
mouth  of  Echo  ('anyon,  where  he  was  turned  over  to  General  1).  II.  Wells 
who  safely  escorted  him  into  Salt  Lake  City.  While  living  at  Springville, 
Nicholas  Groesheck  carried  on  a  general  merchandising  business.  He  also 
built  and  operated  the  first  amusement  hall  in  that  town.  When  the  trouble 
with  the  Government  had  been  settled,  the  people  moved  back  to  Salt  Lake 
\  .dle\  and  with  them  moved  Nicholas  Groesheck  and  his  family.  His  eldest 
son  Nicholas  Harmon,  however,  remained  in  Springville,  and  carried  on  the 
mercantile  business,  which  he  purchased  from  his  father.  With  the  crisis 
occasioned  by  the  coming  of  Johnson’s  army  to  Utah  Territory  over,  the 
Mormons  generally  returned  from  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  to 
their  homes  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  Nicholas  Grocsbeck  and  his  family  were 
among  the  first,  to  return.  In  Salt  Lake  he  purchased  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  intersection  of  2nd  South  and  Main  Street,  on  which  was  an  adobe 
house  into  which  the  family  moved. 

In  October  of  1858,  a  Deseret  State  Pair  was  held  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Among 
the  exhibits  shown  at  that  time  was  “one  of  Nicholas  Grocsbeck’s  large  and 
well  proportioned  cows.”  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  built  a  small  stone 
building  on  the  corner  with  the  front  of  the  building  facing  north.  Here  he 
carried  on  a  merchandising  business  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1805  he 

moved  his  family  to  their  newly  acquired  home  at  Pirst  North  and  West 
Temple. 

At  a  Council  Meeting  in  the  President’s  office  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints,  held  on  May  29,  1858,  Brigham  Young  appointed  Porter 
Rockwell  and  a  few  others  to  go  out  on  a  scouting  expedition.  He  also 
suggested  that  Nicholas  Groesheck  go  and  get  the  goods  which  he  had 
secreted  in  the  mountains  near  the  Platte  River  on  his  journey  west  in  the 
lall  of  1857.  President  Young  stated  that  he  wanted  to  test  the  Govern¬ 
ment  s  pledge  and  the  promise  of  General  Johnson  that  commerce  would  not  be 
interfered  with.  Accordingly  Nicholas  Grocsbeck  with  some  help,  proceeded 
to  the  Platte  River,  recovered  the  hidden  merchandise,  and  brought  it  on  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  By  this  time  Nicholas  Grocsbeck  had  accumulated  suffi¬ 
cient  property  that  rentals  therefrom  made  him  independent.  He  was  a  very 
prudent  man  and  far-sighted  in  his  business  transactions.  For  the  following- 
several  years  he  spent  his  time  in  imporving  his  properties  and  placing  them 
in  position  to  bring  him  substantial  financial  returns. 

In  August,  18()(i,  he  was  called  to  go  on  a  mission  for  the  church  to  England, 
and  proceeded  on  his  journey.  Sailing  from  New  York  City  on  the  good  ship 
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“Palmyra”  for  Liverpool,  England,  he  arrived  there  after  an  uneventful 
journey  and  was  assigned  to  the  Derbyshire  Conference,  over  which  in  a  short 
time  he  was  appointed  to  preside.  While  laboring  in  Derbyshire  he  had 
as  a  companion  Brigham  A.  Kimball,  son  of  President  Ileber  C.  and  Vilate 
Kimball.  On  the  8th  day  of  May,  18(57,  he  was  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  Nottingham  Conference  under  the  District  President,  Elder  William 
Gibson.  Shortly  after  he  received  from  the  First  Presidency  his  honorable 
release  to  return  home.  During  his  missionary  experiences  he  enjoyed  himself 
greatly  and  performed  splendid  service  in  disseminating  truth  and  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  a  letter  written  to  his  wife  from  75  Bridge 
Street,  Derby,  England,  on  February  12,  1887,  he  wrote:  “It  is  just  six 
months  ago  this  morning,  my  dear,  that  I  bid  you,  my  loved  ones,  adieu, 
to  leave  my  home,  my  family,  my  all,  to  go  to  a  foreign  land,  to  travel 

amongst  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  taking  no  thought  of  tomorrow,  giving- 

no  thought  to  where  or  when  to  rest,  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Him  crucified. 

The  Lord  Our  God  has  called  his  servants  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  to 

labor  in  His  Vineyard,  and  to  prune  for  the  last  time.  What  great  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  upon  the  Elders  of  Israel  in  magnifying  their  high  and  holy 
calling,  wherever  they  have  been  called;  in  being  messengers  of  Salvation  unto 
the  children  of  men!” 

Taking  his  calling  as  traveling  Elder  most  seriously,  he  accomplished  much 
good  in  his  missionary  labors.  On  May  23,  1887,  he  together  with  Elders 
W.  S.  Warren,  William  P.  Nebeker,  George  J.  Linford,  George  1).  Watts, 
Osc  ar  B.  Y  oung  and  others,  left  Liverpool  for  America  on  the  ship  “Min¬ 
nesota.”  Arriving  in  New  York  City  he  proceeded  homeward  immediately 

and  soon  joyfully  met  his  family  and  loved  ones  after  an  absence  of  about  a 
year.  At  a  forenoon  meeting  held  in  the  New  Tabernacle  which  had  just 
been  completed,  Nicholas  Grocsbeck  and  several  other  Elders,  gave  the 
reports  as  to  their  missionary  endeavors  and  bore  strong  testimony  as  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

Back  once  more  in  his  beloved  Utah,  Nicholas  Groesbeck  resumed  care  of  his 
business  affairs  and  worked  early  and  late  to  improve  his  economic  circum¬ 
stances.  Through  constant  effort  he  soon  became  one  of  the  largest  realty 
owners  of  Salt  Lake  City  property,  especially  in  the  business  section. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  much  interest  was  being  manifested  in  mining 
in  Little  Cottonwood  Canyon  of  the  Wasatch  llange.  Ore  was  first  struck 

there  in  the  summer  of  188-1  by  General  Connor  and  some  of  his  soldiers. 

The  real  excitement  began  in  the  summer  of  1889,  when  the  little  Cottonwood 
mining  district  was  organized  and  Messrs.  Woodhull,  Woodman,  Chisholm, 
Reich  and  others  began  operations,  opening  up  large  deposits  of  lead, 
copper,  and  zinc  ore  carrying  values  in  gold  and  silver.  The  first  shipment, 
of  lead  ore  from  Utah  was  made  in  1889,  an  out-put  of  what  later  became  the 
famous  Emma  Mine.  The  ore  was  shipped  over  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  had  just  been  put  into  operation,  to  the  smelters  of  the  Thomas  II. 
Selby  interest  in  San  Francisco.  The  Emma  Mine  was  located  by  Captain 
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Woodman  in  18(58,  and  sold  on  December  9,  1871,  to  British  capitalists  for 
a  million  pounds  sterling. 

Shortly  after  the  Emma  Mine  had  been  discovered,  Nicholas  Groesheck 
financed  the  location  and  development  of  some  adjoining  claims  which  lie 
name  the  Flagstaff  mine.  It  required  about  a  year  to  put  the  discovered 
ore  on  a  paying  shipping  basis.  Large  bodies  of  high  grade  ore  were  then 
opened  up  and  shipments  made  to  the  smelter  located  south  of  Sandy,  Utah, 
on  the  east  side  of  State  Street.  Several  of  Nicholas  Grocsbeck’s  sons  were 
associated  with  him  in  this  mining  venture,  as  well  as  a  nephew,  Cornelius 
Groesheck.  In  the  summer  ot  18(59,  Nicholas  Groesheck  obtained  an  option 
to  purchase  the  mine  from  the  various  interested  parties  for  $200, 000  and 
shortly  afterward  went  East  with  the  intention  of  selling  the  property  for 
$1,000,000.  This  effort  being  unsuccessful  in  New  York,  he  proceeded  to 
England  where  in  a  short  time,  he  interested  an  English  financial  syndicate, 
and  sold  the  mine  to  them  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which 
at  that  time  was  equivalent,  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  American 
money.  Returning  to  America,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  Salt  Lake  City 
and  made  settlement  with  the  various  parties  holding  interests  in  the  mine. 
Thus  he  profited  over  $800,000.  In  his  day  that  was  a  large  amount  of  money 
and  immediately  Nicholas  Groesheck  became  one  of  the  most  influential 
financiers  in  the  Utah  Territory.  Being  the  owner  of  extensive  real  estate 
holdings  of  Salt  Lake  City  downtown  business  property,  before  his  mining 
transaction,  his  attention  was  now  directed  to  substantial  improvement  of 
these  holdings. 

In  the  spring  of  1871  he  commenced  the  construction  of  the  Groesheck  Block 
which  faced  north  on  2nd  South  Street,  with  a  frontage  on  2nd  South. 
This  building  was  completed  in  1872;  was  three  stories  high,  the  ground  floor 
being  used  for  business  purposes  and  the  second  and  third  floors  for  office 
space.  In  1878  he  tore  down  and  removed  the  old  store  buildings,  which  for 
years  he  had  rented  to  a  mercantile  concern,  by  the  name  of  W.  Showells  &  Co. 
and  started  the  construction  of  the  Wasatch  Building,  which  when  finished, 
was  the  1  argest  and  most,  imposing  business  block  between  the  Missouri  River 
and  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  main  street  frontage  was  820  feet.  It  required 
about  two  years  to  complete  this  edifice.  It  had  a  grand  opening  in  1875, 
at  which  time  it  became  the  seat  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  for  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  United  States  District  Court,  U.  S.  Attorneys  Office  and  the 
Olficc  ot  the  United  States  Marshall.  Located  in  it,  also,  were  the  offices 

of  many  prominent  men  and,  on  the  ground  floor,  the  Offices  of  the  Union 

Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  other  important  business  concerns  of  that 
day.  Second  South  and  Main  Street  soon  became  the  business  center  of  the 
city,  and  from  that  early  date  to  the  present,  it  has  maintained  that  position. 

Exceptionally  public-spirited,  Nicholas  Groesheck  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Council,  and  later  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Board 

ot  Directors  of  the  Deseret  Savings  Bank,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 

largest  and  most  substantial  banking  institution  in  the  territory. 
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Having  been  successful  in  merchandising  in  the  early  days  of  Salt  Lake  City 
and  having  taken  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 'original  development  ot  the 
non-ferreous  mining  industry  in  the  territory,  in  addition  to  being  identified 
with  some  of  the  largest  financial  institutions  in  Utah,  and  the  owner  of  the 
largest  and  most  imposing  business  block  in  the  Intermountain  region, 
Nicholas  Groesbeck  was  not  yet  ready  to  call  a  halt  to  his  enterprises.  In 
1875,  he  became  identified  with,  as  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  newly  organized  Great  Western 
Iron  Company.  This  corporation  controlled  the  immense  iron  deposits  of 
Iron  County,  westerly  from  Cedar  City',  Utah.  On  September  lit),  1875, 
together  with  John  W.  Young  and  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Nicholas  Groesbeck  visited  the  company’s  holdings  in  Iron  County.  With 
the  party  was  John  Morgan,  his  son-in-law,  who  represented  the  press  and  who 
on  that  occasion  wrote  an  article  concerning  the  Great  Western  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  an  interesting  account  of  the  history  ol  the  iron  ore  development  up 
to  that  time.  During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  Nicholas  Groesbeck 
devoted  himself  to  looking  after  his  extensive  holdings,  and  caring  for  the 
rapidly  growing  group  of  grand-children. 

On  the  25th  day  of  March,  1841,  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Nicholas  Groes¬ 
beck  married  Elizabeth  Thompson,  daughter  of  John  Anderson  and  Ruth 
(Peterson)  Thompson.  She  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  on  August  10,  1820, 
of  Irish  ancestry,  “a  woman  of  exemplary  habits  and  high  ideals,  possessed 
of  a  lovely  and  gracious  personality  and  blessed  with  a  character  that  made 
its  influence  for  good  felt  wherever  she  was.”  There  were  nine  children 
born  of  this  marriage,  six  of  them  while  their  parents  were  residents  of 
Springfield,  and  three  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Children:  1.  Nicholas  II  armon, 
born  April  27,  1812,  married  lllioda  Sanderson,  December  10,  1802.  2. 
Stephen  W.,  born  September  18,  184*4,  died  September  24,  1840.  8.  William, 
born  January  17,  1847,  married,  November  2,  1807,  Eleanor  Pack.  4.  John 
A.,  born  July  14,  1849,  married,  September  27,  1871,  Ann  1).  Bringhurst.  5. 
Helen  M.,  born  February  14,  1852,  married,  October  24,  1808,  John  Morgan; 
she  died  June  15,  1930.  0.  Ilyrum,  born  July  19,  1854,  married,  September 
28,  1878,  Ann  E.  Maycoek.  7.  Josephine,  born  October  13,  1857,  married, 
April  4,  1877,  John  Henry  Smith.  8.  Samuel  S.,  born  July  14,  1800,  married, 
December  14,  1882,  Josephine  Pettit.  9.  Joseph  S.,  born  December  18,  1804, 
married,  March  24,  1887,  Sarah  A.  Blood. 

The  two  daughters,  Helen  Melvina  and  Josephine,  became  the  wives  ol  two 
young  men  who  became  outstanding  leaders  in  the  affairs  ot  church  and  State. 
The  husband  of  Helen  Melvina,  John  Morgan,  was  especially  prominent  as  a 
Missionary  and  religious  leader  of  his  generation.  John  Henry  Smith,  who 
married  Josephine,  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  beloved  of  the  Apostles  and 
a  counselor  to  President  Joseph  E.  Smith  in  the  first  Presidency  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Thompson)  Groesbeck  occurred  in  the  family 
home,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  on  December  28,  1883.  The  sorrow  caused 
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|  Ionic  of  William  ( iroesbeek,  2nd  son  of  Nicholas  and 
Klizabetli  (iroesbeek.  It  was  located  at  2?  Last  Ith  South 
Street.  Salt  Lake  City.  Picture  was  taken  in  lastt.  Home 
was  built  by  William  (iroesbeek  about  tsT.'i. 


Interior  of  William  (iroesbeek  home  at  27  Hast 


South. 


The  John  Morgan  home  at  lth!  South  1st  West  Street.  The  trout  part  was  built  in  about 
central  part  in  the  late  sixties  and  in  the  early  seventies  it  was  a  private  school.  I  he 
owned  and  completed  bv  Nicholas  (iroesbeek  and  given  to  Ins  daughter,  Helen  Mclvina 
Morgan,  wife  of  John  Morgan,  where  that  family  lived  until  ISttli. 


the. 

home  was 
( i  roesbeck 


'I'ln*  Nicholas  llarmon  (iroesbeek  (Uncle  Harm  ami  Aunt 
Hhoda)  family's  home  located  on  Main  Street  in  Springvillc, 
Utah.  This  home  was  occupied  by  the  lamih  since  it  was 
built  in  about  1 H7 until  a  few  years  before  Uncle  Harm’s 
death. 


by  the  demise  of  his  beloved  wife  preyed  upon  the  heart  and  physical  resources 
of  Nicholas  tiroes  beck  and  he  was  called  to  bis  Maker  on  June  21),  INiS-H 
lie  passed  away  surrounded  by  members  of  his  family,  linn  in  the  religious 
faith  that  be  had  embraced  as  a  youth  of  nineteen  years.  He  had  risen 
through  merit  and  devotion  to  become  one  of  the  outstanding  men  who  wrote 
important  pa<*‘es  in  the  history  of  the  pioneer  period  of  the  development  of 
Utah  in  which  be  played  many  notable  roles.  Ilis  achievements  are  worthy 
of  preservation  for  themselves,  as  are  the  incidents  in  bis  colorful  life.  This 
formal  biography,  weighted  with  the  affection  of  those  who  loved  him  for  what 
he  was,  even  more  than  for  what  be  did  so  well,  takes  its  place  as  a  memorial 
to  a  man  who  measured  up  to  all  of  life’s  challenges  and  hopes. 
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